days, the grand manner had been natural to him "My father, who
is a very great man . . " and his father's son spoke not as the scribes
of journalism How much of this was greatness, and how much
megalomania, time might reveal But nobody, reading the book
without knowledge of the author, would detect any trace of youthful
stridency or conceit No elder statesman ever maintained a greater
appearance of dispassionate calm in pronouncing judgment on men
and events

We have the test case of Gordon, in which we now have the
opportunity of comparing Mr   Churchill's work with what will
always rank as one of the supreme masterpieces of English prose
composition by Lytton Strachey   Mr   Churchill palpably lacks
those resources of feline subtlety, that power of insinuation and
suggestion, that are Strachey's unique secret, but he leaves us feeling
we know more about the strength and weakness of the real Gordon,
and have gleaned a more authentic notion of the Gordon story, from
his briefer exposition, than we can ever hope to derive from the
other's brilliant caricature  No one, certainly, could ever imagine
him condescending to obtain piquancy by propagating the libel of
Gordon's drunkenness, any more than we can imagine Strachey
capable of such a sentence as thai with which Churchill concludes
about Gordon's statue, how he "seems still, with bowed head and
thoughtful countenance, to revolve the problems of the dark Sudan
and, inattentive to the clamour of men, inquires what is acceptable
to God"   But then Churchill was by nature a worshipper, and
Strachey by choice a debunker, of heroes

But Churchill's attitude is unmistakably protestant towards
what was, at the time of writing, a national hero cult His criticism
of the Sirdar, to whose powers of organizing victory he accords full,
though perhaps slightly reluctant, recognition, is not of the soldier,
so much as of the man It was Kitchener's apparent lack of human
feeling that repelled him, his utter failure to think of human problems
in any but mechanical terms He had been shocked and scandalized
when the same treatment had been applied to the shrine and body
of the dead Mahdi, as Henry VIII had meted out to those of the
English saints. To him it seemed "a wicked act", and though the
epithet "wicked man" was reserved for another than Kitchener, it
came uncommonly close to being implied of him
" It is equally characteristic of Churchill that his innate chivalry
should have gone out towards a gallant enemy, even of so unpre-
possessing a character as the Dervishes Kitchener's ill-concealed
willingness to let his troops kill them off like so much noxious vermin,
was by no means excused in his eyes by their own even greater
ruthlessness.

The River War^ which involved a vast amount of reading and
personal enquiry, was an achievement of more ambitious scope than
The Mdokand Field Force, comprising as it did two solid volumes,
and it was not till more than a year after his return from the Sudan,
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